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based on history to a judgment based on impulse. Let
us note our own inevitable bias in approaching such a
problem as the one before us. There is at least a half-
truth at the back of the view that a man is born either
a Platonist or an Aristotelian, a Stoic or an Epicurean,
an intuitionist or a utilitarian, an idealist or a
materialist We are spiritually-minded or worldly-
minded, believers or sceptics, romanticists or realists,
and so forth, primarily at least in virtue of a certain
fundamental endowment of massive sentiment. The
ceaseless ideas glance to and fro ; but they have rarely
force enough to affect the centre of temperamental gravity.
On the side of thought advance by give and take is rela-
tively easy. But constitutional prejudice, unlike thought,
recognises absolute differences. Indeed, save in the
case of the rarer spirits, reflection in regard to the
broad-er issues of life has scarcely a chance of making
itself felt save indirectly through the medium of what
may without prejudice be described as the ' social con-
sciousness/ The expert changes his mind for better
or worse. His generation, or the next, half-consciously
accepts the new faith. And last of all, perhaps, such
wholly subconscious agencies as imitation and early train-
ing succeed in the course of centuries in giving a fresh
turn to the national or racial f trend.'

Morality, in short, implies the co-operation of disparate
and even discrepant factors, standing as it does to moral
philosophy as achievement to bare idea. Even though
we suppose, with the logical optimist, that the conditions of
such achievement are expressible in ideal form, and that they
must be so expressed ere perfect achievement is possible,
it is none the less a ' fact' of our distracted workaday
experience that it is one thing to yield full intellectual
assent to some counsel of perfection, and quite another
to succeed in living up thereto.